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THE MONTH. 


THE new civil service rules for the Indian Bureau went into 


effect on October 1st. As General Morgan, the Indian Com- | 
missioner, has from the beginning felt convinced that no | 


permanent good work could be done for the Indians by the 
government till the bureau was taken out of politics, the Civil 
Service Commission will have his assistance in making the new 


rules work with success in the somewhat novel and difficult | 


application of them to the scattered and distant Indian agencies. 
If the rules can be made to work well in this bureau, there 
seems no part of the service in which they cannot be safely 
applied. We shall watch their working with great interest. 
The positions affected by the classification are physicians, 
school superintendents, assistant superintendents, school- 
teachers, and matrons. All applicants for these places must 
pass an examination of a practical character, embracing such 


subjects as the Civil Service Commission may direct. The | 
employees not included are agents, their clerks, farmers, assist- | 


ant farmers, policemen, Indian judges, laborers of any kind, as 


butchers, herders, industrial teachers, cooks, seamstresses, etc. | 


The number of positions affected by this change is as fol- 
lows : superintendents of Indian schools and assistant superin- 
tendents, 94; physicians, 90; teachers, 304; matrons, 110; 
total, 598. Other employees not included within this order 
are as follows: Indian agents, 58; employees at Indian agen- 
cies, 75 appointed by the Commissioner and 932 by Indian 
agents ; Indian police, 822; special agents, 22; and a small 
number of employees in other capacities. The total number of 
employees in the Indian service outside of Washington is 
3:244- 


AT the Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk, N.Y., on October 


8, Mr. Herbert Welsh urged the extension of the civil service | 
rules to all employees in the Indian bureau, and that Indian | 


agents who may not come under the civil service regulations 
should be appointed, not for the gratification of local politi- 





| cians, but because they are especially fit for the office. This 
| view was also maintained by ex-Commissioner Oberly, Philip 
| C. Garret, and Frank Wood of Boston. On October 9g resolu- 
tions favoring the extension were adopted. 


IT is pleasing to see how civil service reform, now that it is 
| better understood, meets the approval of government em- 
ployees. It is no wonder that American freemen should pre- 
| fer to do government work without having to perform feudal 
| service to political bosses in return for appointment. It is not 
| surprising that they should rather earn the positions by their 
| own merits than to have to wear the yoke of political servitude 
| to some scheming politician. The National Conference of 
Letter-carriers at its last annual meeting, held in Detroit, 
passed resolutions favoring the extension of civil service 
reform rules to all post-offices where any letter-carriers were 
employed. These resolutions were passed with enthusiasm. 
The convention of chiefs of fire departments, held at Springfield, 
| Mass., also declared in favor of civil service reform, the presi- 
dent of the association saying: “A politician has no right in a 
fire department. To bring politics into a department is to de- 
| stroy its usefulness. A man worthy to be a fireman must be 
educated in his business, and can’t be a ward peeler at the 
same time.” His remarks were received with hearty cheers. 





PENSION COMMISSIONER Raum is now accused of granting 
promotions in thé service for money through the influence of 
his son, who was removed from the service for selling govern- 
ment places. By way of defence he accuses the clerks who 
have made the affidavits of a “‘ conspiracy.” 





Ir some humorous derider of civil service reform principles 
| wished to perpetrate a huge joke on all the protestations in the 
| Republican platform in favor of the reform, he could hardly do 
| better than hunt up the once famous Flanagan, of Texas, who 
| asked at the Republican National Convention, ‘“‘ What are we here 
| for, if not for the offices?” and reward the said Flanagan with 
| some high office. Strangely enough, President Harrison, whom 
| no one accuses of being a humorist, has, in solemn earnest, 
| appointed this same Flanagan collector of customs at El Paso, 
Tex. Poor Flanagan has now got the office for which he has 
been doing such disinterested (?) political work for so many 
years. 


| THe Report of Commissioner Roosevelt on the activity of 
| federal officials at the Baltimore primaries was made to the 
| President last spring, and was published on August 17. This 
report recommended the dismissal of a number of officials by 
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name. Against these the evidence was clear. The time for 
political activity on the part of officials has again come round, 
but no action has been taken by the President. Of course, he 
may in the future still do something to punish these officials ; 
and, when done, it will be better late than never, but it would be 
better still never to have been late. 


FEDERAL Officers all over the country seem to feel that the ad- 
ministration is, by its refusal to dismiss any of these men, saying 
to them: “ You have nothing to fear from us. Go ahead and do 
all you can in the way of using your official influence to control 
elections, provided only you work for our party and our friends 
within the party.” Very likely the administration has no con- 
scious intention of giving such an impression, but such an im- 
pression is the natural outcome of its inactivity. 

At the New York Republican Convention the following 
officers, among others, were conspicuously present : — 


Mr. Fassett, collector of customs; Messrs. Jacobus, United States 
Marshal of this district; Milholland, inspector of immigration at this 
port; Shea, Gunner, and Collins, his own deputies; Kerwin and 
Eidman, internal revenue collectors; Barney Biglin, contractor at 
Castle Garden, and Baxter, marshal of the Northern District; Inter- 
nal Revenue Collectors Nathan of Brooklyn, Hunter of Poughkeepsie, 
and Fitch of Rochester. There were Customs Collectors Morgan of 
Buffalo, Low of Suspension Bridge, and Morse of Cape Vincent. 


There were Mr. Jesse Johnson, district attorney of Brooklyn, and | 


Mr. Smith, assistant district attorney of the Northern District; and 
there were Postmasters Miller of Utica, Reynolds of Rochester, 


Smith of Syracuse, Ritchie of Saratoga Springs, Dunn of Binghamton, | 


and Roberts of Addison, Steuben County. 


CoLLector BeEarD, of Boston, was present before and during 
the Republican Convention in Massachusetts, and presided at 
the first political club meeting held in ratification, and is pub- 


licly reported to have said —and we have seen no contradic- | 


tion —that it was ‘“‘time the custom-house went into politics.” 


Tue New York State Republican Association, whose presi- 
dent is General Bussey, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
has appointed among its campaign committee A. J. Davidson, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Pensions under General Raum, 
and A. Y. Parker, Deputy Attorney-General, and five other 
officials of less prominence. 


On June 22, 1877, President Hayes issued the following 
order: ‘No officer should be required or permitted to take 
part in the arrangement of political organizations, caucuses, 
conventions, or elections campaigns. Their right to vote and to 
express their views on public questions, either orally or through 
the press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere with the 
discharge of their official duties. No assessment for political 
purposes on officers or subordinates should be allowed.” And 
President Cleveland’s order, warning ‘all subordinates in the 
several departments and all office-holders under the general 
government against the use of their official position in attempts 
to control political movements in their locality,” has never been 
revoked; while General Rule I. of the Civil Service Rules 
requires that “ any officer in the executive civil service who shall 
use his official authority or influence for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with an election or controlling the result thereof . . . shall 
be dismissed from office.” 

We never supposed President Harrison would set the Poto- 
mac on fire with his burning zeal for reform, but we did at first 
think he would enforce the law and the rules of the service. 





It is not only office-holders who take their cue from the inac- 
tivity of the administration in this Baltimore matter, but such a 
reform paper as the New York Z7idune now comes out commend- 
ing the activity of federal office-holders, saying: “Much credit 
is due to Postmaster Van Cott for the fine campaign meeting in 
Hardman Hall on Thursday evening. Mr. Van Cott and the 
Seventh District were on deck early this year: they organized a 
Fassett and Vrooman Ciub on the very day the nominations 
were made at Rochester, and they propose to remain there until 
sunset on election day.” 

The <ribune adds that “it is going to be a lively and a win- 
ning campaign.” 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has ordered that no clerks should be 
absent from the departments excepting as a part of their regular 
leave of absence. Some clerks, who had taken all the vacation 
they were entitled to, had presumed they would be allowed to 


| be absent to vote and do some preliminary work before election 


at their homes. It is quite proper that government time should 
not be taken to help the politicians ; but the promptness of action 
in this case emphasizes all the more clearly the inaction in the 
Baltimore and Virginia cases. 


CONGRESSMAN Henry Capsot Lopce in his speech at Newton 
said : — 

You cannot administer a patronage system on civil service princi- 
ples any more than you can administer a civil service reform system 
on patronage principles. 

The straightforward, manly thing to do is to do that by which we 
have won all the victories of civil service reform,— take them out of 
the power of patronage and put them under the law, and then they 
are safe. [Loud applause. ] 

It is perfectly idle to expect that any man, Democrat or Republi- 
can, is going into the presidential office and is going to be physically 
or in any way able to withstand the pressure upon him for those 
offices which are not protected by law. Mr. Cleveland could not 
stand it. Mr. Harrison could not stand it. No President has ever 
been able to resist it. It is too much to ask of any human being to 
stand up there and take upon himself the burdens which the Ameri- 
can ought to take from him by law. [Applause.] 

And, when we have proper laws, we will relieve the President of 
these duties which ought not to be thrust upon him. And that is the 
way to get at it. 


We have always maintained the only sure and permanent way 
of taking the offices out of politics was to put them under civil 
service rules; but Mr. Lodge forgets, in making his excuse for 
Presidents Cleveland and Harrison, that they both have had the 
power to place vast numbers of officials under civil service rules 
by virtue of the law already enacted. President Harrison has 
been urged by the Civil Service Commission to put the clerks 
in the Census Bureau under the rules, and to extend the rules 
to all custom-houses and post-offices having twenty-five or more 
officials instead of having them apply to those only with fifty or 
more. President Harrison, however, has done nothing toward 
making either of these extensions. 

While it is true that the safe and permanent reform is secured 
only by established rules, yet it is always possible for an official 
to resist pressure. While we have the examples of Postmaster- 


| General James, Postmasters Pierson and Van Cott of New 


York, Hendricks of Brooklyn, Corse and Hart of Boston, and 
Collectors Saltonstall and Beard of Boston, who have resisted 
the pressure for making clean sweeps of the large number of 
“patronage” places under them, it is absurd to say a President 
cannot help using the non-classified service for political pur- 
poses. 
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THE Massachusetts Civil Service Rules have been extended 
to the inspectors of buildings in the city of Boston, and an 
examination has been held for these positions. The questions 
asked have been of the most practical character, relating for the 
most part to matters about carpenters’, masons’, and iron- 


workers’ business, and about the laws and ordinances relating | 


to the inspection of buildings. No man, it is safe to say, who 
cannot answer the required per cent. of such questions cor- 
rectly, is fit for the position. 

By the Massachusetts veteran exemption law, veterans can 
be appointed without examination. 

It turns out that, at the first examination held for inspectors, 
only two out of some fifty candidates passed. An active politi- 
cian in the district in which there is now a vacancy has a 
veteran in mind, for whom he wants to secure the appointment 
on account of political reasons. The Boston Democrat, a 
paper in which that politician has a good deal of influence, 
comes out decrying the examination. It now lies with Mayor 
Matthews to appoint one of these men who have shown them- 
selves fitted for the position by their knowledge, or to appoint 
a veteran who has not shown himself fit, and whose appoint- 
ment is asked for on political grounds. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON AND ASSESSMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 


If the administration of President Harrison had desired to 
restore the good old days of “ my dear Hubbell,” when forced 
assessments on the salaries of government clerks for campaign 
purposes were openly allowed, if it was determined that the law 
against such assessments should not be enforced, all pledges 
to the contrary notwithstanding, how could it better accom- 
plish this than to fail to punish conspicuous offenders of 
the law? 

This is just the course the administration has been taking. 
The Civil Service Commission made a report showing that gov- 
ernment clerks had collected contributions from other govern- 


candidate for Governor of Virginia in 1889. The proof was 
positive, some of the offenders having confessed their guilty 


actions. The law against such collections of contributions has | Wanamaker has refused to allow the clerks in his apartment to 


been declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and a case very similar has already as a prece- 
dent been carried on, and the defendant indicted, convicted, and 
punished under Arthur’s administration. These new offenders 
—all members of the so-called Old Dominion Club — have been 


brought before the courts, but the prosecution against them has | 


ended there. Month after month, term after term of the court, 
has gone by, and no steps have been taken. Now the country 
is in the midst of a great campaign, on the eve of an election 
which is the precursor of the great national election a year 
hence. Both parties are making the greatest efforts to win. 
The workers who believe in the use of money in campaigns 
have been watching the case of the Old Dominion Club of- 


fenders. Is it any wonder that those workers are now boldly | brigands, in order to secure the safe transit of a few travellers ; 


asking for contributions from the government clerks? Is it any | 


wonder that the clerks are getting more and more alarmed, and 


Law to protect them? 

The following letter has been sent out by the Republican 
State Committee to every employee in the New York custom- 
house : — 








REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 


William Brookfield, Chairman; James W. Husted, Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Committee; James W. Wadsworth, Treasurer; John S. 
Kenyan, Secretary; Reuben L. Fox, Chief Clerk. 


New York, FirrH AVENUE HOTEL, Sept. 25, 1891. 

Dear Sir,— The Republican State Committee respectfully invites 
from you such contribution as you may be willing to make toward 
defraying the legitimate and necessary expenses of the important 
campaign now in progress in this State. 

The clear and explicit platform unanimously adopted at Rochester, 
and the worthy and unexceptionable candidates placed in nomination, 
fairly represent all that is sound and good in the political life of our 
State, and, it may be confidently assumed, meet the cordial approval 
of the 700,000 Republicans of the State of New York. 

When the beneficent policy established by the result of the great 
national contest of 1888 shall be supplemented by the restoration to 
power of the Republican party in this State, and by the triumph of 
the reforms for which it has so persistently labored, intelligent and 
patriotic citizens will find ample reward for all their endeavors in that 
behalf. To this end a united and harmonious party is bending its 
energies. A full vote will insure success; and we invoke such ma- 
terial aid as will enable this committee to conduct the campaign 
throughout the State in a manner to secure the attendance at the 
polls on November 3 of the vast body of Republican electors. 

Checks may be drawn to the order of the Treasurer of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, and transmitted in the enclosed envelope, 
addressed to James W. Wadsworth, Treasurer, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. Very truly yours, J. W. WADsworRTH, 

Treasurer. 


P.S.— We venture to request that you will also write us your views 
of the political situation in your locality, and such suggestions as you 
may be pleased to make as to needed measures to insure success in 
the pending campaign. 


Usually, these circulars are signed by persons holding no gov- 
ernment position; and in this way, and by mailing them to the 
homes of the clerks and receiving the money outside of the 
government offices, it is possible to avoid a technical breach of 
the law and transgress the “principles” of the reform only. 
But, in this.case, Mr. Wadsworth is a member of Congress, and 
so as treasurer he has laid himself open to criminal indictment. 

We have copies of somewhat similar letters sent out by the 
Ohio Republican Committee to those government clerks at 
Washington accredited to the State of Ohio, and also one from 


| the Republican Committee of Pennsylvania to Pennsylvania 
ment clerks in aid of Mahone’s campaign as Republican | 


clerks; and we have reason to believe that many such letters 
are sent from other State committees. 
It is reported on good authority that Postmaster-General 


be assessed, and instead has offered to contribute the sum 
wanted himself. 

Now, who is responsible for all this? Let us change the time 
and place to Sicily under the Sicilian kings. Let us suppose 
one of these kings had promised the powers of Europe that 
he would suppress brigandage. Let us suppose some foreign 
consuls had caught some of the brigands, and had furnished 


| convincing evidence of their guilt. Let us suppose the king 
| then began a form of prosecution, but did nothing more, and let 
| the brigands go scot-free. Let us suppose another season for 
| brigandage came round, and he was urged to make an example 


of the culprits, and yet he still did nothing. And, instead of 
that, one of his prime ministers gave some money to some other 


but the king let the rest of the travellers go unprotected. Does 


| it seem likely, under such a condition of affairs, that the powers 
feel less and less confidence in the power of the Civil Service | 


would be satisfied with the king and his efforts at redeeming 
his promises ? 

It seems now high time that we are obliged to declare our 
belief, plainly, that President Harrison’s administration is in 
favor of getting money from the government clerks. These 
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clerks, be it remembered, are paid by the whole people; while 
the money is for one party alone among the people, and is to be 
used in making that party gain a triumph at the polls which it 


would be “more or less difficult” to gain “unless we receive | 


financial help,” to quote from one of the circulars. 

Now, the American people do not believe in the use of money 
to change the results of elections ; and they have more than once 
emphatically condemned the practice of assessing government 
clerks. We believe these circulars issued to the departments 
are boomerangs which will fall back on the party that has used 
them. 





THE BUFFALO MEETING. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE, 


The first seven meetings of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League were held at Newport, R.I. 


Three years ago it was decided to hold these important and | 


interesting meetings in other cities, and by making use of the 
local interest excited by them to spread the principles of the 
reform. The plan was adopted with a view to having, later on, 
some of the meetings in the more Westerly cities of the coun- 
try. In 1889 the meeting was held in New York City, in 1890 
in Boston, and in 1891 the first Westerly step was taken, and 
the meeting was held in Buffalo. 

The success that has attended the Buffalo meeting shows the 
wisdom of moving away from Newport. 

The first public meeting of the League at Buffalo was on the 
evening of September 29, when the members assembled with 
the general public to listen to the address of the Hon. George 
William Curtis, the President of the League. This address 
gives a survey of the ten years’ work of the League as well as 
of the progress of the past twelve months. Mr. Curtis’s versa- 
tility has been put to the test by his having had to make ten 
public addresses in the ten years he has been President of 
the League, and his powers have stood the test wonderfully. 
No one can read this address without being struck with its 
force and freshness. We print the address in full. 

On Wednesday morning, the 30th of September, the re- 
formers gathered for the first session of their business meeting 
in the lecture-room of the Buffalo Library, at 10 a.m. Mr. 
George William Curtis was unanimously re-elected President 
for the year, and Mr. William Potts, Secretary and Treasurer. 

President William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., read 
an essay on “The Secret Executive Sessions of the Sen- 
ate.” He pointed out that the rule authorizing and enforcing 
the secrecy of these sessions is not required by the Constitution 
or by the public statutes, but is a mere private regulation of the 
Senate. 

The evils that are aided or directly caused by the secret 
sessions are: (1) They encourage bargains between Senators, 
and have been responsible for the system of “senatorial 
courtesy.” (2) They impair the confidence of the people in 
the Senate and in Senators. 
where it does not exist. (3) The unworthy are encouraged to 
apply for office by the promise that their shortcomings shall 
not be exposed, and bad men are confirmed without the people 
being able to fix a share of the responsibility upon any individ- 
ual Senator. (4) The nominations of good men are more 
easily defeated by the secret sessions. False statements can 
be used to attack such men, when it would not otherwise be 
possible. 


| upon the significant progress of reform during the last year. 


A bargain will be presumed even | 





Moorfield Storey, Esq., of Boston, read a paper on “The 
Divorce of Municipal Business from Politics.” He showed the 
advantages of purely business methods as illustrated in the 
governments of Glasgow and Birmingham, Eng. He contrasted 
these successful municipal corporations with New York City, 
and showed the dangers of turning each municipal election, 
not on the local affairs and on the merits of the candidates, 
but on its influence on the national parties and national elec- 
tions. 

The Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, President of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation, then read a paper on “ The Necessity for the Extension 
of the Civil Service Rules,” showing that such an extension was 
both possible and desirable, and urged that it should be made 
by President Harrison without further delay. He especially 
recommended the extension of the classified service to all post- 
offices and custom-houses employing as many as_ twenty-five 
persons instead of limiting it, as at present, to those only hav- 
ing fifty or over. 

The following resolutions, proposed by the Committee on 
Resolutions through Mr. Foulke, its chairman, were unani- 
mously adopted, section by section : — 


The National Civil Service League congratulates the country 
The 
extension of the reformed system to a part of the Indian service and 
its introduction into the navy yards; the executive revocation of the 
system of compulsory competition for promotion, and the executive 
order authorizing open competition, with the actual adoption of such 
a system in the Post-office Department; the increase in the number of 
applicants for examination from all sections of the country, which has 
made it possible to equalize the quotas of appointments among the 
States, showing a general confidence hitherto unknown in the honest 
non-partisan Tueteenes of the law; the indictment of members of 
both political parties for attempting to levy political assessments 
upon public employees, and the defeat by the friends of reform in 
Congress of the efforts to embarrass the Commission and paralyze 
the operations of the law; the admirable statement and approval of 
the principles of reform by the Court of Appeals in New York in 
declaring the constitutionality of the Reform Law and confirming its 
applicability to municipal administration in Buffalo,—all attest the 
steady practical progress of reform and the happy advance of the 
public sentiment upon which all effective reform depends. 

The League declares its high appreciation of the great and patriotic 
service rendered to the country and to the interests of reform by the 
Secretary of the Navy in his prompt, comprehensive, and thorough 
application of sound principles of administration in the selection both 
of skilled and unskilled employees in the national navy yards, which 
have been hitherto scenes of the worst excesses of the spoils system. 


| The League trusts that this great measure of reform will be secured 


permanently by an executive order, which alone can make it a part of 
the general system under the law administered by the National Civil 
Service Commission. 

The League regards the recent displacement for political reasons 
of the collector of New York, an officer of acknowledged integrity, 
ability, and efficiency, by compelling his resignation, as a flagrant 
violation of the platform promises and executive pledges of the party 
of administration to respect not only the letter of the law, but the 
spirit of reform. The League holds the declaration that the spirit 
and purpose of reform should be observed in all executive appoint- 
ments, and the pledge that fitness, and not party service, should be 
the essential test in appointment, if they mean anything, to mean that 
diligent, honest, and capable officers, whose duties are in no sense 
political, shall not be forced for political reasons to resign. Against 
this violation of solemn public pledges by the highest officers of the 
government the League, in the name of all honorable citizens, un- 
qualifiedly protests. 

The League condemns the failure to prosecute effectively the per- 
sons indicted for levying political contributions in violation of law,—a 
failure which cannot but encourage similar violations, because it will 
be held to indicate a willingness on the part of the administration to 
connive at such offences. 

The recent letters signed by the officers of the Republican State 
Executive Committee in Ohio and the Republican State Committee 
in Pennsylvania, levying a political tax upon public employees under 
terror of removal, plainly violates the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Civil Service Act of 1883, which was designed to protect public em- 
ployees against partisan extortion, and illustrates the effects of the fail- 
ure we condemn. Any party which is not supported by the voluntary 
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contributions of its members, and which resorts to practical black- 
mailing to obtain money for election expenses, strikes a fatal blow at 
the party system by confessing that it depends for success not upon 
the conviction and confidence of those who compose it, but upon the 
fear of those whose livelihood it controls. We protest against these 
acts as strengthening an abuse which tends to destroy the legitimate 
function of party and self-respect of public officers, which brings the 
American name and government in contempt, and, in this instance, 
which disgraces also the name of a party which is pledged to respect 
not only the letter of the law, but the spirit of reform. 

The League reiterates its conviction that the power of removal 
should be vested in appointing officers subject only to a sound dis- 
cretion. But it holds as strongly that, to secure that discretion from 
dangerous temptation, every motive for its unjust exercise should be 
removed. The League, therefore, renews its recommendations as 
necessary conditions of reform that the laws prescribing fixed terms 
of office which were intended to prevent the odium of arbitrary re- 
move should be repealed, that the widest publicity should be given 
to removals, and that public officers should be required by law pub- 
licly to record the reasons of removals made by their authority. 

The interference of office-holders in elections is one of the oldest 
evils of free constitutional government. The dispensers of official 
patronage hold a power over primary political action which is not 
shared by the rest of the people, and which has been always grossly 
perverted to secure control of party caucusses and conventions. The 
attendance of office-holders at recent political conventions is a sign 
of neglect by the administration of one of the ancient safeguards of 
constitutional liberty. 

The League returns the thanks of all good citizens to the United 
States Civil Service Commissioners, exposing to public notice and 
condemnation the scandalous abuses arising from active participation 
by federal office-holders in primaries of the Republican party held in 
the city of Baltimore. It sees in the evils the natural results of 
choosing for offices, whose incumbents are to enforce the Civil Ser- 
vice Laws, professional politicians, indifferent or hostile to that law. 
It considers the prompt dismissal of every official shown to have 
violated the law an imperative requirement of the President’s oath 
of office. 


At the session in the afternoon the report of the Treasurer 
was read. By this there was the pleasing assurance that, not- 
withstanding $903.67 of disbursements, there were $1,341.60 
still in the treasury. 

The Grievance Committée of the Baltimore Association pre- 
sented through its President, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, its 
report on the interference of federal officers in the Republican 
primaries at Baltimore. This report was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the League, with power to take any action it 
may deem proper in the matter. 

R. Francis Wood, the Secretary of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : — 

The League pledges itself to urge upon Congress at its coming 
session two measures demanding legislative action in the interests 
of administrative reform: first, the repeal of the four years’ laws as 
the tenure of office, which are the fruitful source of political removals ; 
secondly, the passage of the bill which was before the last Con- 


gress, providing for the appointment of fourth-class postmasters in a 
systematic manner. 


Frank M. Loomis of the Buffalo Association offered a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted after discussion by Messrs. Ross of 
Geneva, H. A. Richmond, Buffalo, Everett P. Wheeler, New 
York, and Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to consider 
the feasibility of a plan for the reorganization of the postal and 
revenue service of the nation, which shall provide for the selection of 
all postmasters above the fourth-class grade, and for all collectors of 
customs and internal revenue, and the deputies in all offices, by pro- 
motion exclusively; that, if said Executive Committee consider such 


a plan feasible, it formulate and report the same to the next annual 
meeting of the League. 


A letter was then read from President Andrew D. White, sug- 
gesting the spreading of leaflets among the people, the offering 
of prizes for essays on the reform of the civil service, and the 
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encouraging of local meetings in towns as well as cities for the 
discussion of the reform. 

Mr. Rogers, pursuant to Mr. White’s suggestion, submitted a 
proposal to raise a fund of $1,000 to be appropriated in prizes 
among the different American colleges and universities, the sub- 
ject of the essays to be “The Spoils System and the Reform 
of the Civil Service,” or such modification thereof as might be 


| authorized by a committee having the matter in charge. 


Mr. White offered to be one of four to raise such a fund, 
offering himself to contribute $250. 

The matter was left to the Executive Committee. 

The sixth report of the Special Committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the federal civil service and operation of the Re- 
form Law, was then presented by President Foulke, its chairman. 
This report is devoted to the Census, and will be printed in full 
in the next REcoRD. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the Genesee by the 
Buffalo Association to the members of the League who were at 
the meeting. The Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, President of the 
Buffalo Association, was seated at the head of the table, with 
Mr. Curtis at his right, and on his left Mr. Bonaparte, with 
Mayor Bishop, of Buffalo, at the left of Mr. Bonaparte. 

There were present Mayor Bishop, Dr. J. B. Andrews, Fred- 
erick Almy and Francis Almy, Dr. H. A. Birdsall, Edward 
Bennett, Dr. Charles S. Butler, F. A. Crandall, Thomas Cary, 
Dr. J. C. Cook, George Cary, Marsden Davey, Dr. M. B. Fol- 
well, W. H. Gratwick, R. R. Hefford, Marc Comstock, Henry 
Howland, E. L. Hedstrom, George Hayward, Joseph L. Hun- 
sicker, George E. Harrower, Arthur W. Hickman, A. E. Jones, 
H. M. Kent, Joseph Krumholz, Frank M. Loomis, George 
Laverack, John G. Milburn, George E. Matthews, J. G. Munro, 
Theodore McKnight, R. B. Mahaney, A. B. Neal, William 
Palmer, John A. Pettit, E. L. Parker, Leroy Parker, H. W. 
Putnam, J. M. Provoost, the Hon. S. S. Rogers, Henry A, 
Richmond, Jewett M. Richmond, N. S. Rosenau, C. N. Ran- 
som, E. R. Rice, J. E. Ransom, A. C. Richardson, G. A. Ricker, 
E. H. Rounds, E. C. Sprague, H. W. Sprague, W. J. Shepard, 
T. Guilford Smith, George M. Stowe, W. F. Strasmer, the Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, J. B. Olmsted, Ralph Stone, George P. 
Sawyer, Walter S. Tennant, Sheldon T. Viele, A. H. Williams, 
Ansley Wilcox, John R. Williams, Charles B. Wheeler, John R. 
Warner, F. F. Williams, W. C. Cornwell. 

Guests: Edward Cary, Charles Collins, Hamlin B. Thomp- 
kins, Everett B. Wheeler, Col. Silas W. Burt, George William 
Curtis, of New York; R. S. Albert, Charles J. Bonaparte, John 
C. Rose, T. Miller, of Baltimore; Charles B. Wilby, George 
Hoadley, Jr., of Cincinnati; George C. Buell, Jr., Dr. Porter 
Farlay, Robert Matthews, Dr. William F. Peck, L. P. Ross, Dr. 
Launsberry, Theodore Bacon, of Rochester; Joseph Parrish, 
R. Francis Wood, of Philadelphia ; William D. Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Ind., and Lucius B. Swift, Indianapolis; F. H. Scott, of 
Chicago ; J. B. Guthrie, D. F. Lincoln, of Geneva; William E. 
Cushing, of Cleveland ; W. W. Vaughan, of Boston. 

Mr. Rogers acted as toastmaster. Mr. Curtis, the first after- 
dinner speaker, began by saying that the great fight was not 
without its comic aspect ; and he pictured, among other things, 
Tom Platt and his lieutenants gasping for the boom of civil 
The business of the League was the reform of 
the civil service, and he took comfort in reflecting that the fun 
of the fight was to be prolonged for them. ‘The first skirmish 
line of reform was always vituperation and blackguardism. ‘The 
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intelligent young men, he was glad to see, took a great interest 
in civil service reform, and as an old soldier he wanted to say 
to those young men that that skirmish line was mainly a bat- 
tery of popguns, a fusillade of wind. If they believed in 
reform, their business was to make other people believe in it, not 
to run away because some opposition was encountered. The 
mention of Theodore Roosevelt was cheered. “If to-night,” 
said he, “ we pledge ourselves to aggressive persistence, we have 
done a great deal.” Their cause was such that perhaps they 
were the prigs of the day, but in future days they would find 
those that now used those words against them at their side, 
dealing the strongest blows against a retiring and vanquished 
foe. He did not despair that they should yet see the day 
when Mr. Quay, Mr. Pigott, Tammany Hall, and Tom Platt 
would say they had always been on their side. A brilliant 
peroration closed Mr. Curtis’s speech. Throughout his speech 
the dining hall frequently echoed with applause. 

Assisted by the orchestra, the assemblage sang the “ Star- 
spangled Banner.” 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, said it had been a 
source of delight to the reformers all over the country that 
Buffalo’s struggles had been crowned with success. They had 
learned to look with respect on a city where the cause had been 
so advanced. The mayors of Buffalo, he said, had set a pace 
for all cities of the country. Mr. Wheeler alluded to the letter 
by Grover Cleveland on civil service reform, and the allusion 
to the ex-President was greeted with applause. Success, the 
speaker thought, was to be obtained by expecting as much sense 
and consideration among the plain people as among the people 
of prosperity. To those, the foundation of the government, 
they must appeal. He concluded by saying he hoped the ex- 
ample of the Buffalo Association would be accepted by all, and 
that they would go forward to complete their triumph. 

In a few well-chosen words Mr. Rogers introduced Charles J. 
Bonaparte, of Baltimore. Mr. Bonaparte created laugh after 
laugh in his introductory remarks. There was no difference, he 
said, in opinion among honest men regarding the principles of 
civil service reform. Likewise there was a difference in ac- 
tions between honest men and thieves. Civil service reform 
was not a system of competitive examinations: it extended to 
every office which can be used and which should be used for 
the benefit of the people. Perhaps their future work, he con- 
cluded, would be sufficiently discouraging to make them think 
such dinners as this were earned. 

Mr. Lucius B. Swift, of Indianapolis, the next speaker, said 
that in coming to Buffalo he was but coming home, having been 
born and having lived his early life in this vicinity. Mr. Swift 
alluded at length to the practice of buying voters in his State 
in the campaign of 1884. Since then a ballot law had been 
passed, and the State of Indiana should no longer be the byword 
she has been, for she has shown herself a great State of noble 
people. In New York State he understood that a private 
citizen, Mr. Platt, “runs things.’ That was not the way to con- 
duct civil service reform. The way to fight the battle was to 
stand upon the facts and press them home. 

Mr. Sheldon T. Viele read a letter of regret from Bishop S. 
V. Ryan, which was greeted with applause. Mr. Edward Cary, 
of the New York Zimes, made reference to George Jones, the 
courageous newspaper man who threw light on the operations 
of the Tweed ring. The mention of Mr. Jones’s name was the 
signal for prolonged applause. Mr. Cary said he was alarmed 
by the dimensions of his subject, “The Press and Civil Service 
Reform.” He would be a very poor editor indeed, he thought, 
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who would care to express himself openly against civil service 
Reform. There had grown up three journals devoted exclu- 
sively to civil service reform, their blows being given for the 
cause of humanity. The daily press supplied the civil facts, the 
mainstay. They asked, he said, that the civil government be 
absolutely divorced from partisan politics. [Applause. | 

Mr. Wiiliam D. Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., spoke next. He 
alluded to the administrations of two Presidents, Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Harrison, and, while remembering the faults of one, 
counselled that they did not forget those of the other. Civil 
service reform was something beyond and above every man. 
Civil service reform principles are and always will be immortal. 
“To them,” said he, “let us devote ourselves. Government by 
the people cannot live unless we eliminate the corruption born 
of the spoils system.” The cause should be pushed into the 
haunts of its enemies, then would they be really strong. Re- 
formers might be considered dreamers, but it was the dreamer 
of this generation who would be the motive power in the next. 
[Applause.] Mr. Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, was the last 
speaker to a toast. The civil service reformers were not in a 
minority, he thought. If they were, it was the most hopeful 
minority he had ever known; for they were confident of their 
success. 

What they had most to fight against, he said, was the fierce 
anxiety of the principal political parties to introduce genuine 
civik service reform. [Laughter.] Mr. Bacon recommended as 
their motto the words of Mr. Curtis: “ Reformers make opinion: 
opinion controls parties.” 

Mr. Rogers called upon Mr. E. Carlton Sprague to pronounce 
the benediction. He proposed, he said, to say a few words in 
behalf of the young men present. He thanked the visitors and 
speakers present for their attendance. Mr. Sprague then 
praised Mr. Curtis, and the roomerang with applause. Mr. 
Sprague concluded by wishing to the guests a happy return to 
their homes, and also that the journey of their lives might be as 
happy and as useful in the future as in the past. 





ADDRESS OF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE, AT BUFFALO, SEPT. 29, 1891. 


TEN YEARS OF REFORM. 


When the distinguished president of the Buffalo Association in- 
vited the National League to hold its annual meeting in this city, we 
were sure, in accepting the, invitation, not only of a generous and 
hospitable welcome, but we knew that we were coming to one of the 
holy cities of the reform faith. In the Revolutionary army every 
State watched with profound interest the conduct of its own soldiers ; 
and those States to-day still cherish with pride and gratitude the story 
of the deeds of the New York line, the Massachusetts line, the Vir- 
ginia line, all of them uniting in the final triumph of the whole Ameri- 
can line. Soin our contest for reform, the contest for honest govern- 
ment by the people, and not by pensioned politicians, the Buffalo 
line has been always at the front; and to the conviction, the constancy, 
and the courage of that line some of the noblest victories of the good 
cause are due. It is especially pleasant, therefore, that we should 
assemble in Buffalo for our tenth annual meeting, not only to renew 
the pledge of our fidelity to reform, but to exchange congratulations 
upon its achievements and progress. 

The formation of the League was not, as sometimes it has been 
pleasantly represented, a whim of amiable gentlemen who had a 
fancy for new fashions in politics, for spinning moonbeams and dip- 
ping water in a sieve. The spirit of reform is the instinct of order 
and progress, and as old as government. It is the creative instinct 
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moving upon the face of the waters. When the Republican platform 
of 1884, reaffirmed in 1888, spoke of the dangers to free institutions 
which lurk in the power of official patronage, it did not announce a 
new discovery: it merely stated a historical fact. In the famous 
declaration of 1688, which, after consultation with his English ad- 
visers, William III. issued upon embarking for England, he men- 
tioned, as the sixth among the thirteen particulars in which the 
laws of England had been set at naught by the dethroned dynasty, 
the interference with elections by turning out of all employment such 
as refused to vote as they were required; and in the Declaration of 
Rights, drawn by Lord Somers, with which the crown of England 
was offered to William and Mary, the seventh of the fourteen griev- 
ances mentioned was the same violation of the freedom of elections 
by patronage. So early and so prominently in constitutional history 
was the evil of patronage denounced as a great public wrong and 
peril. 

A century later the evil, instead of declining, had grown to such 
strength that, when the most ignoble of British ministers sought, by 
the corruption of patronage, to restore the supremacy of the crown, 
Edmund Burke raised his great voice in protest. Macaulay, in a 
famous passage, describes the excesses and the terror of this abuse in 
England, and Webster draws a similar picture of its ravages in this 
country. It was sixty years ago that he said, in arraigning the Jack- 
son administration, “ As far as I know, there is no civilized country 
on earth in which, on a change of rulers, there is such an inquisition 
for spoils as we have witnessed in this free republic.” The evil that 
both described was the baldest form of political corruption. It 
was making booty of the public service; and Marcy, who defended 
the outrage, justly described a service so seized as spoils. In one 
country the public patronage was a bribery fund to prop the crown, 
in the other to help a party. In both it was organized corruption. 

It is not surprising that the passionate ardor of party spirit during 
a civil war which identified support of a party with the existence of 
the government should have strengthened the tradition that extreme 
partisanship is the rightful condition of public employment, nor that 
the immense increase of such employment at the very time when this 
conviction was strongest should have developed at once, and fla- 
grantly, the evils of an exclusive partisan civil service. The exaltation 
of patriotic feeling during the war is an inspiring recollection. But the 
reaction that always follows such exaltation was not less signal, and 
corruption in our politics was never felt to be so general, so vast and 
penetrating, as during the last quarter of a century. The formation 
of the League, therefore, did not announce the discovery of a new 
abuse, but the conviction that an old one was at once so deeply ex- 
tended and so threatening as to demand constant exposure and reso- 
lute reform. The story of the progress of ten years is the evidence 
of the scope of that conviction, and of the- awakening of public 
opinion. There is no better place for the retrospect than this en- 
trenched reform camp of Buffalo, over which the flags of victory fly 


and in which drums are beating for further advances and the final 
triumph. 


The National Civil Service Reform League was organized at New- 
port, R.I., on the 11th of August, 1881. It was the result of a confer- 
ence among members of civil service reform associations that had 
spontaneously arisen in various parts of the country for the purpose 
of awakening public interest in the question, like the clubs of the Sons 
of Liberty among our fathers and the anti-slavery societies among 
their children. The first act of the League was a resolution of hearty 
approval of the bill, then pending in Congress, known as the Pendle- 
ton bill. Within less than two years afterward, the Civil Service Law 
was passed in Congress by a vote in the Senate of 38 yeasto 5 nays, 
33 Senators being absent, and in the House, only a week later, by a 
vote of 155 yeas to 47 nays, 87 members not voting. In the House 
the bill was put upon its passage at once, the Speaker permitting only 
thirty minutes for debate. This swift enactment of a righteous law 
was due, undoubtedly, to the panic of the party of administration,— a 
panic which saw in the disastrous result of the recent election, a de- 
mand of the country for honest politics ; and it was due, also, to the 
exulting belief of the party of opposition that the law would essen- 
tially weaken the dominant party by reducing its patronage. The 





sudden and overwhelming vote was that of a Congress which probably 
had very little individual knowledge or conviction upon the subject. 
But the instinct in regard to intelligent public opinion was undoubtedly 
sure, and it is intelligent public opinion which always commands the 
future. It is fear of the same righteous sentiment, infinitely stronger 
than it was ten years ago, which to-day prevents the repeal of the 
reform law. 

The passage of the law was the first great victory of the ten years 
of the reform movement. The second is the demonstration of the 
complete practicability of reform, attested by the heads of the largest 
offices of administration in the country. In the Treasury and Navy 
Departments, the New York custom-house and post-office, and other 
important custom-houses and post-offices, without the least regard to 
the wishes or the-wrath of that remarkable class of our fellow-citizens 
known as political bosses, it is conceded by officers wholly beyond 
suspicion of party independence that in these chief branches of the 
public service reform is perfectly practicable, and the reformed sys- 
tem a great public benefit. And, although as yet these offices are 
by no means thoroughly reorganized upon reform principles, yet 
a quarter of the whole number of places in the public service to 
which the reformed methods apply are now included within those 
methods. 

I say reformed methods, and not principles, because the principle of 
reform is applicable to the entire public service. When, under their 
oaths to discharge the duties of their offices to their best ability and 
with the divine aid, the President nominates and the Senate confirms 
a member of the cabinet or a minister to England, the collector of a 
port or a postmaster, both the president and the Senate are morally 
bound to select the fittest agents for those high public trusts without 
regard to personal or party interests, and with reference solely to the 
public welfare. For the public service is the service of the people. 
Its offices are not the perquisites of the chief magistrate, to whom 
the people commit the appointment of persons to fill them. Nor are 
they the property of the constitutional majority of the people which se- 
lects that magistrate. The majority which selects him is simply the 
agency by which the whole people act, and, in executing the trust of 
appointment to office, he is discharging a duty, not to a majority nor 
to a party, but to the whole people; and, in making the appointment, 
he is morally bound to consider only qualification for the service, and 
not agreement with the opinion of the majority upon subjects that do 
not affect the duties of the office. Undoubtedly, our political system 
intends the action of the President to give effect to the will of the 
majority in legislation. He officially confirms the policy of the coun- 
try, as expressed in the election and declared by Congress,—a policy 
which varies with varying opinion. But, whatever the changing policy, 
the actual transaction of the public business under that policy is un- 
changeable. It demands only capacity, honesty, diligence, subordina- 
tion. 

This is the principle of the Constitution which nowhere recognizes 
party, but everywhere contemplates the general welfare. It is the 
reasonable view of the nature of popular government. To admit the 
practical necessity of government by the majority is not to legitimate 
despotism, as to concede the necessity of government at all is not to 
justify the caprice of a tyrant. The majority, like the President, in 
the discharge of its function is the subject of moral obligation. They 
are both bound to consult the general welfare. If, for instance, a 
majority selects a President and a Congress to promote a policy of 
protection, the President and Congress must show that the duties of 
postmaster in New York necessarily affect the execution of that 
policy in order, morally, to justify the removal of a perfectly efficient 
and satisfactory officer because of his views of that policy. If the 
postmaster’s official duties are in no degree dependent upon his 
political views, his removal is as gross a public wrong and as great a 
violation of public principle and policy as Jackson’s despotic dismis- 
sal of his cabinet because the wives of the secretaries wonld not visit 
a woman whom Jackson favored. 

Ten years ago this truth was very indistinctly perceived. To-day 
it is a very general conviction. The entire practicability of reform — 
that is to say, the practicability of retaining, with the greatest benefit 
to the public service and with no injury whatever to any part of our 
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political system, public officers of proved and satisfactory ability — is 
the second great achievement of reform within ten years. 

Another happy advantage of the reform in this retrospect has been 
the character and efficiency of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The prosperity of the reformed system depended almost 
wholly in the beginning upon the sincerity, the special knowledge, 
and the tenacity of those to whom was intrusted the duty of putting 
it into operation. To farm out the infant to an enemy would have 
been to smother it. It was easy for President Arthur, after he had 
approved the bill, to paralyze reform by the appointment of Com- 
missioners who had no faith in the law and no heart in its proper en- 
forcement. But he honestly placed at the head of the Commission 
one of the most conspicuous, intelligent, and earnest friends of re- 
form, who, at the invitation of President Hayes, had made a com- 
plete study upon the spot of the English system, and whose report is 
the most important contribution ever made to the literature of the 
subject; who had taken a leading part in the preparation of the re- 
form law, and whose large familiarity with the question especially 
qualified him to organize the practical operation of the law, Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton. Cordially sustained by President Arthur in the novel 
and difficult work; Mr. Eaton and his colleagues laid the secure 
foundations upon which their successors have wrought in the same 
spirit. 

President Cleveland, to whose personal interest, while Governor of 
New York, the passage of the reform lawin this State was chiefly 
due, had demonstrated the sincerity of his purpose by the appoint- 
ment of a State Civil Service Commission, whose personal character 
and ability and unswerving fidelity to the cause were not only the 
earnest of the honest observance of the law, but commended the rea- 
son and the essential value of reform to the sound judgment of the 
State. As President, Mr. Cleveland enlarged the range of the classi- 
fied service, revised and strengthened the rules of the Commission, 
and sustained it in the firm enforcement of the law. President Har- 
rison’s selection of Civil Service Commissioners, also, was in strict 
conformity to the spirit of the platform upon which he was elected, 
and to his own professions and pledges as a candidate; and he also 
has extended somewhat the classified service. 

The enforcement of the law through the Commission by the three 
Presidents who have served since its passage has been honest and 
honorable. It is certain that not one of them has struck at reform by 
intrusting the execution of the law to its enemies. They have not 
adopted, indeed, all the progressive recommendations of the Com- 
mission, but political pressure for the practical betrayal of its work 
or for the dismissal of any actively aggressive Commissioner has 
been manfully resisted by them. This is well done; for I can im- 
agine a Commissioner of so high a faith, so alert a mind, so aggres- 
sive a temperament, a public officer so impatient of humbug, lies, 
and hypocrisy, and with so shrewd an eye to see and so sharp a sting 
to avenge even senatorial violations and sneaking cabinet evasions 
of the law, that he must be as welcome to lofty official delinquents 
as a swarm of hornets to a crowd of Sunday-school boys on a high 
fence stealing peaches. I can imagine such senatorial and cabinet 


delinquents seeking, by the basest appeal to personal interest and | 


partisan servility, to persuade a President to dismiss such a Com- 
missioner. And such a Commissioner I can imagine sometimes in 
great doubt whether he should long retain his official head, but 
never in the least doubt that he should always retain both his per- 
sonal and official honor. Such firm and self-respecting public officers 
dignify office and restore the public service to universal respect and 


confidence. 
I am speaking only of the fidelity of the three Presidents to the 


Commission. The League has pronounced its judgment upon the 
conduct of each of the administrations, since the passage of the law, 
in regard to civil service reform in general. It has tested them, as 
was its duty, by the principles and spirit of reform which apply to the 
entire exercise of the appointing power, and to every branch of the 


government, and which have been especially approved by the plat- | 


form of the present administration. The moral obligation of reform, 
as I have said, is not limited to the classified service. If its prin- 
ciples are sound, they are as applicable to public offices employing 
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forty-nine clerks as to those employing fifty ; and an administration 
which observes the letter of the law in appointing the fifty, but makes 
spoils of the forty-nine, is not a civil service reform administration, 
as a man who gets drunk occasionally is not a temperate man. 

It was, doubtless, in recognition of this truth and to seem to con- 
form to the highest standard that the platform of the party of admin- 
istration declared that “the spirit and purpose of reform should be 
observed in all executive appointments.” It did not say that reform 
should apply to thirty thousand employees only of the one hundred 
and twenty thousand employees of the government, and that the rest 
should be treated as spoils, but that the spirit of reform, whatever 
the method of appointment, should be observed throughout the ser- 
vice. When, therefore, the Assistant Postmaster-General endeared 
himself to the chief administration agent of spoils in New York by 
cutting off official heads as fast as possible, he violated the express 
pledge of his party to respect the spirit of reform as much as if, being 
a soldier of the Union, he had broken the orders of the march and 
disgraced his flag; and the President, by tolerating such riot of con- 
tempt for his own professions and for the promises of his party, made 
all such promises contemptible, and forfeited the claim-of his admin- 
istration to be considered a reform administration. Keeping one 
pledge does not condone breaking another. A party, like a man, is 
certainly not bound to make a promise. But if it promises and 
breaks the pledge, although a party is an elusive entity, a vote is not, 
and punishment is possible. 

But while no administration can be fairly called a reform adminis- 
tration which, like the present and the preceding administrations, 
makes spoils of the great multitude of offices not included within the 
law, it does not follow that reform does not advance under such ad- 
ministrations, nor that the three Presidents of whom I have spoken 
did not sustain the Civil Service Commission in enforcing the law. 
It may not be thought high praise to say that an executive officer en- 
forces the law which he is sworn to enforce, but there are different 
ways of enforcing a law. In the dark ages of the fugitive slave law 
there was an officer in Boston who, being intrusted with a writ of 
arrest for a fugitive slave, used to go into the quarter of the city where 
the colored people used to congregate, and announce that he believe 
the fugitive to be there, and that he should call for him in the after- 
noon and expect to have him delivered up at once, without delay ; “and 
it is surprising,” he said, “ that after such ample and definite notice, 
making everything easy for those who were criminally harboring the 
offender, I was never able to find asingle fugitive.” There is another 
method of enforcing law to be studied in the case of the Sunday liquor 
law in the city of New York. The farmer remarked of the Canada 
thistle and twitch grass in his fields that, the more he pulled 
them up, the more they grew. It may be said in the same way that, 
the more the Sunday liquor law is enforced in the present way, the 
more liquor is sold on Sunday. Indeed, in the early days of civil 
service reform, when it was not enforced by law, but by an executive 
order of Presidents Grant and Hayes, I knew an appointing officer 
who used the order as ashort and easy way with politicians whom he 
did not care to gratify, and so secured leisure to distribute his patron- 
age more satisfactorily. In our history of ten years it is a very great 
victory of reform that the National Civil Service Commission has 
been an honest and efficient ministry of the law, and that Presidents 
Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison have honestly supported it. 

Still another victory is the fact that the system of party assess- 
ments on the civil service, and the kindred evil of the interfer- 


| ence of office-holders in elections, are now so effectually stigmatized 


by public opinion that, although not abandoned, they have become 
disgraceful. The effort to justify the levying of blackmail by party 
committees of Congress or of local districts, and to defend the moral 
coercion of public employees by irresponsible officers of the govern- 
ment, has disappeared in the contemptuous scorn of public common 
sense. Undoubtedly, the practice in some degree still continues, as 
the late disgraceful letter of the Ohio Republican State Executive 
Committee shows, but only as sneak-thieving and pocket-picking con- 
tinue after laws are enacted to prevent them. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has affirmed the constitutionality of the laws pro- 
hibiting such assessments ; and, since the publicity given to the wide- 
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spread and flagrant extortions of the notorious Hubbell Congressional 
campaign committee of 1882, no Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress who is sensitive to public contempt would authorize the signa- 
ture of his name to circulars demanding of post-office clerks at home, 
and consular officers abroad, and even of women clerks who have no 
vote, the surrender of two per cent. and four per cent. of their sala- 
ries to be spent in buying seven more mules, or in despatching soap 
to Indiana, or in marshalling floaters in blocks of five. 

This steady change of public opinion in regard to political changes 
in the non-political public service is the happiest result of the ten 
years’ agitation of reform. It is, indeed, only to a certain degree a 
change in practice; but the change of opinion greatly facilitates its 
practical completion. The reform rules embrace only about a quarter 
of the places in the registry of the service, and within that range the 
reform may be fairly said to be effected. But beyond that range the 
civil service is still liable to be treated as spoils. By the express 
direction of President Hayes, and by the known desire of President 
Cleveland, the immediate contro] of caucuses and conventions by 
office-holders was greatly diminished during the last few years. But 
in the State convention of the administration party this year in New 
York, where in other years I have seen the collector of the port of 
New York, in person, openly directing the votes of his subordinates ; 
the office-holding force again appeared; and the chief figure in the 
convention of the party, whose national platform demands that the re- 
form shall be extended to every branch of the service and its spirit 
observed in every appointment, was that chief State agent of spoils 
who gayly proclaims that public officers endear themselves to him, not 
by fidelity or efficiency, but by violation of their party pledges and by 
making the public service party plunder. The comedy of the autumn 
campaign is that the platform of a convention directed by the chief 
administration spoilsman in the State reaffirms the affection of the 
party for “ thorough, genuine civil service reform.” 

But these are only incidents of a battle which is still raging. Here 
and there the line is pushed back and broken. Here there is an 
advantage, there a reverse, although the general advance is plain. 
The appointment of the late collector of New York was a distinct 
violation of the executive pledge that “the spirit and the purpose of 
reform should be observed in all executive appointments.” But the 
intimation that the collector contemplated a course which no law for- 
bids, and which in the time of his predecessor Swartwout was held to 
be entirely legitimate, nevertheless provoked a protest which was not 
limited to party. I know no reason in his character or career to sup- 
pose that the late collector, whose personal good name even amid 
the rancor of partisan controversy has been unsoiled, would have 
wantonly blackened it by prostituting a public trust to promote a per- 
sonal or party interest, or would have deliberately sophisticated him- 
self by the pretence that honest and efficient public agents might be 
summarily removed to make place for other equally honest and effi- 
cient agents, not because the public service would be promoted by the 
change, but because it would advance the political interest of the 
officer to whose official act the collector owed his power to do 
the service. But the significant fact is that the mere suggestion was 
resented by the public sense of official decency and personal honor. 
Whatever reaction there may be at any point, the moral progress of 
reform is signally illustrated by the undoubted fact that it is becom- 
ing personally discreditable to a public officer to administer his office 
as an agency of spoils, and a serious injury to a party when its con- 
spicuous leaders are no longer statesmen, but bosses. To say that 
this is not the universal opinion is to say nothing. It is an opinion 
general enough and strong enough to make laws and regulations, to 
secure their faithful execution, and constantly to extend the range of 
their operation. 

This revolution in public opinion is the result of the agitation of 
civil service reform ; and I should not call it the happiest result if it 
were not a revolution which had produced practical results. In a 
rapid glance we have seen the general progress in such results dur- 
ing the ten years of our organization. But the annual meeting in- 
vites a retrospect of the year; and, if the partisan ravage of the civil 
service beyond the range of the rules were the only indication of the 
situation, it might be thought a year of little promise. But the really 
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significant facts are of quite another kind. Let me recall some of 
them, although I can but mention them. 

The good work of the year began in Buffalo. Just after our last 
annual meeting the Court of Appeals decided the case of Rogers 
against the city of Buffalo to test the validity of certain appointments 
made in total disregard of the Civil Service Law of the State. The 
court approved the constitutionality of the law, forbade payment of 
persons illegally appointed, and declared the city bound by the ac- 
tion of the mayor in employing and paying persons to carry out the 
law, although the council had refused to provide for the payment. 
The court, in announcing its opinion, expressed, with the utmost 
force and dignity, its approval of the principles of reform, saying 
that, under the spoils system, “the chief reason for an appointment 
was the political work done by the applicant, and his supposed power 
to do more; and thus an appointment to an office in the civil service 
list was regarded as a fit and proper reward for purely political and 
partisan service. No one can believe that such a system was calcu- 
lated to produce a service fit for the only purpose for which offices 
are created; namely, the discharge of duties necessary to be per- 
formed in order that the public business may be properly and effi- 
ciently transacted. The continuous and systematic filling of all the 
offices of a great and industrious nation by such means became con- 
clusive proof in the minds of many intelligent and influential men 
that the nation itself had not in such matters emerged from the semi- 
barbarous state, and that it had failed to obtain the full benefits aris- 
ing from an advanced and refined civilization.” The court added, 
“ The fact must be fully recognized that the duties connected with 
the vast majority of offices in both the federal and State governments 
are in no sense political, and that a proper performance of those 
duties would give no one the least idea whether the incumbent of the 
office were a member of one political party or another.” 

The Reform Association of Buffalo declares that the public service 
of the city is at last practically taken by law out of the spoils system, 
and no intelligent man supposes that it is any less vigorous, honest, 
efficient, and satisfactory for that reason, or doubts that the problem 
of city government, one of the most difficult and important with which 
we have to deal, would be greatly simplified if what the Association 
says of Buffalo could be said truly of every other city in the country. 

The year has given us also, in the city of New York, the valuable 
testimony of private citizens in the recommendation of the very able 
committee, appointed by Mayor Grant, to consider the most efficient 
and most economical system for the conduct of the street-cleaning 
department in that city. The subject, like every subject which in- 
volves the honest expenditure of public money in that community, is 
extremely perplexing. But the public spirit of the eminent citizens 
who served as a committee led them to a careful and detailed inves- 
tigation, and in their report they state that the efficiency of the sys- 
tem proposed by them will depend upon bringing the whole force of 
the department within the control of the civil service regulations. 
That this is entirely feasible, the experience of Boston in its public 
labor department has demonstrated ; and that the result in New York 
would be of the highest advantage, and most satisfactory to all good 
citizens, is unquestionable. 

At the beginning of the present year the National Civil Service 
Commission made known the fact that it had succeeded in adjusting 
the quotas of appointments under the rules among the several Statgs, 
by inducing applicants to present themselves. The spoils system 
has obtained so firm a hold upon the public mind that in parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States, there was a total disbelief 
in the honesty of the reformed system, which was assumed to be only 
a scheme to make partisan appointments more universal and certain. 
But a perfectly frank conference between the Commissioners and 
members of Congress and representatives of the press from the South- 
ern States resulted in the conviction, upon the part of the represen- 
tatives of the press and the people, that the law was a reasonable law, 
honestly administered by the Commission ; and, consequently, at ex- 
aminations to fill additional places in the departments at Washington, 
candidates appeared without influence and without regard to party 
sympathy. The fair proportion among the States was established. 
The persons appointed were, in general, natives of the States in which 
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they were examined, and “in the overwhelming majority of cases 
these native-born Southern whites were Democrats.” The great ad- 
vantage gained was not only the proper adjustment of the quota, but 
the practical demonstration to partisan members of Congress, to the 
party press, and to utterly incredulous party adherents in the States 
that the Civil Service Law is not only just in itself, but is honestly en- 
forced by a party administration. The proof that such a course is 
possible is undoubtedly the most valuable lesson in national politics 
that the communities in which it was demonstrated have ever re- 
ceived; and Commissioner Roosevelt, in his interesting account of 
this demonstration, says, with a satisfaction that every friend of re- 
form must share, “In the departmental service at Washington we 
have succeeded in putting nearly a complete stop to removals for po- 
litical purposes.” 

In January of this year the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation urged upon the President the extension of the reformed sys- 
tem to the Indian service. The same request was made bythe Board 
of Indian Commissioners, of which President Gates, of Amherst Col- 
lege, is chairman. The Commissioners stated that they desired to 
secure permanence in the service for the greater part of the officers 
and employees. In April the President directed the extension of the 
rules to the physicians at the Indian agencies, and to superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, teachers, and matrons of Indian schools ; 
and the rules and regulations prepared by the Commission for en- 
forcing these executive directions will go into effect on the rst of 
October. In February the National Association of Public School 
Superintendents, at the annual meeting in Philadelphia, commended 
the principles of reform as applicable to the selection of teachers in 
the public schools, and recommended the passage of laws requiring 
from all candidates certificates of qualification from the State au- 
thorities. In the State of New York, at the suggestion of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the school commissioners 
throughout the State have adopted a system of uniform simultaneous 
examinations for teachers upon conditions essentially competitive. 
Every argument for the selection of the 63,000 postmasters in the 
United States by some better test than personal partiality and politi- 
cal “ pulls” is irresistible when applied to the selection of the 350,000 
public school teachers in the country. We boast that the public 
schools make American citizens. But the teacher is the school; and, 
if it be wise to astertain the qualification of a street-cleaner, or a 
physician at an Indian agency, or a custom-house clerk, for the 
proper discharge of his duty, it cannot be unwise to test the fitness of 


public school teachers, and to appoint only those who are ascertained 
to be fittest. 


The usual attempt was madein Congress by members of both par- 
ties to starve and paralyze the Civil Service Commission. But it was 
briskly and ably resisted, also, by members of both parties. As usual, 
the weight of ability and influence and character was with the friends 
of reform, and not with the spoilsmen. In the House the attack 


upon the law was defeated, and the moderate increase of appropria- | 


tion asked by the Commission was granted. But a difference arose 
between the two Houses, and the controversy was adjusted by the 
passage of the old appropriation. The House Committee on the Civil 
Service Law made an investigation of its workings, and reported that 
the public service had been greatly benefited by it, and that the law, 
upgn the whole, had been well executed. The conditional term of 
approval was doubtless due to the fact that an administration of an- 
other party had intervened between the passage of the law and the 
present administration, and it would have been politically unwise to 
imply that Messrs. Vilas and Dickinson, for instance, had shown the 
same zeal for honest reform in the post-office which have distinguished 


might have decided that they were entitled to precisely the same 
praise. The committee proposed a bill for the reorganization of the 
Commission, making the regulations still more stringent, and declar- 
ing that “any law which revives influence, political or personal, in the 
public service of the country, should be vehemently opposed, and that 
no system other than that in vogue at the present time can furnish a 
safeguard against this spirit of favoritism.” The bill which was re- 
ported was not considered ; and, if it should be said that it would not 
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have been reported, had it been supposed that it would be considered 
or could be passed, I should reply that the members who reported it 
were honest friends of reform, and that the bill itself was evidently 
the result of knowledge and a sincere desire to remedy what were 
held to be defects in the existing law. ; 

Eight years’ experience of the working of the law has demonstrated 
the necessity of reorganizing the methods of promotion in the service 
by introducing competition, as contemplated by the law, and estab- 
lished for a time under the Grant administration. In January, 1887, 
compulsory competition, with the certification of the whole eligible 
list, was introduced in certain offices. But, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission, the President has recently authorized open 
voluntary competition for promotion within the classified service, 
under such regulations as the Commission may provide. These reg- 
ulations are now under consideration, and will be applied as soon as 
possible ; and the measure may be regarded, justly, as the most impor- 
tant step yet taken by the President in the interest of reform. Mean- 
while, it is a striking illustration of the practical wisdom of the re- 
formed system that promotion by voluntary competition has been 
lately introduced into the department of the service which has been 
most prostituted to party and personal influence, the post-office. 

At the first examination the Postmaster-General assured the 
clerks, as his order expressly provides, that hereafter advancement 
would depend solely upon the results of the examinations and the 
official records, and no longer upon personal favor or party influence. 


“ God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Before this reform was instituted in the Post-office Department, 
the legislature of Massachusetts last winter requested the Senators 
and Representatives of the State in Congress to urge legislation 
which would secure reform in the Charlestown Navy Yard and the 
other navy yards of the United States. If, however, those Senators 
and Representatives urged such legislation, Congress was obdurate. 
But in April the Secretary of the Navy, in a luminous, courageous, 
and decisive speech at Boston, announced his intention to exclude 
politics from the labor system of the navy yards. He said that the 
degradation of that labor into party spoils was demoralizing to any 
party that resorted to it, destructive to the government service, and 
debauching to national and local politics. “It is an ulcer on the 
naval administration system,” he said, “and I propose to cut it out.” 
He proceeded to state clearly his scheme, for which, he said, the rules 
were preparing in detail. The three cardinal points of the scheme 
were free and open competition, employment on proved merit alone, 
and the absolute publicity of every detail. This was the three-edged 
blade for the Secretary’s invigorating reform surgery. “I do not 
propose to stop,” he said, “ until the principle of efficiency and worth 
is the only test of navy yard employment, ...so that it will remove 
not only all machine politics from the navy yard, but all suspicion of 
machine politics.” This speech, showing the Secretary’s clear com- 
prehension of the scope and method of reform, and supported by his 
character, was felt at once not to be a mere flourish of political rhet- 
oric. The Secretary’s rules affecting the higher positions were ap- 
plied in May, and those affecting labor on the first day of September ; 
and his action is by far the most important event in the progress of 
reform under this administration. 

“It is an ulcer, and I mean to cut it out,” said the Secretary; 
and he is cutting it out. With all the ardor of the Irishman, we may 
certainly wish him “more power to your elbow,” until the cutting is 
complete. The only regret that can be expressed in view of this 


| admirable act, as of the promotions in the Post-office Department, is 
Messrs. Wanamaker and Clarkson, although an impartial observer | 


that the reform in the navy yards has not been brought under the 


| direction of the National Commission, as in other branches of the 


service. While General Tracy is Secretary of the Navy, there is no 


| doubt that the ulcer of the spoils will not thrive in the navy yards. 


But, when he retires, will he have extirpated its roots? His scheme 
is admirable and effective, and it is based upon sound principles of 
reform. But it is only his official regulation. It is not yet law; and, 
with his successor, the devils whom the Secretary has expelled may 
return. If the rules of the civil service are to be applied, as they 





certainly should be, to the navy yards, is there any good reason why 
they should not be applied as in all other departments, and as they 
are applied in the clerical branch of the Navy Department? Itisa 
reform too vital to be left to the changing sympathies of successive 
Secretaries, and its inception and execution are so important as to 
entitle Secretary Tracy to the gratitude of the country, while they 
write his name high on the roll of practical reformers. 

Upon a survey even so general as this of the progress of civil ser- 
vice reform within the ten years of the existence of this League, it 
is idle to deny the prodigious advance which it has made, both in 
public opinion and in practical application. The evil is not new, nor 
is the League first in calling public attention to it. Escape from the 
vicious party despotism of the old council of appointment in this 
State was one of the chief reasons for the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of 1821. Congress has echoed with loud debate upon the sub- 
ject, with the angry altercations of party chiefs, and the terrible array 
of facts, which is the most powerful plea of every political reform. 
Investigations, reports, executive orders, have followed each other. 
But they have been the temporary weapons of party warfare, dropped 
when they had served their purpose, not the persistent pressure of 
increasing conviction,— hot gusts that blew off green fruit, not the 
change of temperature that ripens the harvest. The League has rep- 
resented not party strategy to carry an election, but public convic- 
tion to reform an acknowledged evil of administration. If it had 
done nothing more, its service would be great in having forced the 
spoils system to its defence. The political pirates are at last driven 
to show the black flag and defiantly to declare that at every election 
the whole public service in every detail, with all its emoluments and 
opportunities, shall be made the prize of a vast struggle of greed and 
intrigue, of bribery and dishonesty of every kind, all inflamed to fury by 
party spirit. We demand that all public business, which is not polit- 
ical shall be kept free from politics, and shaJl be transacted upon the 
simple principles which are approved by universal private experience. 
The masters of Tammany Hall, with the dealers in mules, soap, 
and blocks of floaters, who hold that in politics fraud is not fraudu- 
ulent nor dishonesty dishonest, declare that everywhere, except in 
Sancho Panza’s Barataria, No Man’s Land, and the Isle of Fools, 
the public service is sppils, and belongs to the victors. But Wash- 
ington warned us in advance against these voices. Webster said 
that whoever controlled a man’s means of living controlled his will. 
Clay said that Marcy’s doctrine would end in despotism. Lincoln, 
hounded: by the remorseless demand for spoils, said that the evil 
would destroy the government. Those who would use the patronage 
of public employment as the vast bribery fund of a party are on one 


side. Washington and Lincoln, patriotism and good sense, the wis- | 


dom of age, the instinct of youth, are on the other. 


Let all good 
men choose their part. We have chosen ours. 


PARTY PLATFORMS. 
NEW YORK REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, SEPT. 9, 1891. 


We reaffirm the Republican party’s favor to thorough, genuine 


reform in civil service, and commend the national administration for | 


giving effect thereto under existing law. And the flagrant and per- 
sistent abuses in the State civil] service by the ‘Democratic adminis- 
tration are held up to condemnation. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, SEPT. 16, 1891. 


We congratulate the Republican party and the country also upon 
the firm maintenance by the present national administration of the 
principle of civil service reform and upon the extension of its applica- 
tion to navy yards and other branches of the public service. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, SEPT. 29, 1891. 


We believe that public office is a public trust, and that appoint- 
ments should be made for fitness, capacity, and integrity, and in the 
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spirit of civil service reform. The Republican administration has 
shown the hypocrisy of its pretensions in favor of this reform by de- 
stroying the efficiency of the Census Bureau for the sake of furnish- 
ing political spoils, by neglecting to bring prosecutions for the 
punishment of violations of the Civil Service Law, by ignoring the 
recommendations of the Civil Service Commission for the dismissal 
of officials who have openly defied the law, by reviving the active par- 
ticipation of office-holders in partisan politics and the assessment of 
government employees for partisan purposes. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





REFORM IN INDIANA. 


A city is really a business concern in which all of its population 
are copartners. It should therefore choose those who are to ad- 
minister its business from among those who are known to be capable 
and honest, and not from among those whose only recommendation 
is that they are supposed to have “ claims ” upon their party.— Zvans- 
ville Courier. 


QUAY’S FRIENDS AS REFORMERS. 


The way that federal office-holders organized gangs of heelers for 
the Scranton convention — presented them with free railroad tickets 
and beer ad /é., as well as paying their hotel bills, etc. — shows an 
astonishing growth of civil service reform.— Pittsburg Post. 


A DESPOT’S SWORD FOR AN AMERICAN’S USE. 


Mr. Nathaniel McKay has had greatness thrust upon him more 
than once; but what deserves to be known as the most brilliant effort 
of his life is the gift which he bestowed upon the new collector at 
New York,—a deadly-looking cutlass, decked out with blue ribbons 
and American flags, and inscribed with these delightful sentiments : — 

“ This cutlass is an instrument of torture to be used in beheading 
Democrats. Use it quickly, and success is assured for the Republi- 
can party. 

“Republican directions: Use daily, morning, noon, and night, 
until every Democratic head is severed. 

“ Sure cure for Democratic headache.” 

If Mr. Fassett doesn’t know what he is in the custom-house for, it 
is not Mr. McKay’s fault.—Boston Post. . 


POSTMASTER JOHNSON’S CASE. 


Postmaster Johnson of Baltimore and United States Marshal Airey 
and their ward-working subordinates, instead of being dismissed as 
Commissioner Roosevelt recommended and the Civil Service Com- 
mission approved, are to be given vindication by means of whitewash- 
ing investigations. 

Postmaster Johnson’s request for an investigation, preferred after 
he has satisfied himself by visiting the Post-office Department that its 


| sympathies were with him and not with the Civil Service Commis- 


sion, has been referred to the President, who brought the matter up 
in the cabinet to-day with a view of determining the method of inves- 
tigation, the determination to give Johnson one, in spite of the reflec- 


| tion upon the Civil Service Commission, having been apparently 


previously reached. 

United States Marshal Airey’s request will probably take the same 
course. 

The administration is, with one or two exceptions, hostile or indif- 
ferent to the present Civil Service Commission, and is apparently 
working to make Roosevelt and Thompson, as well as Lyman, resign. 
Boston Herald, Sept. 30, 1891. 


THE OHIO “ ASSESSMENT” LETTER. 


The good old days of “my dear Hubbell,” when forced assess- 
ments upon the government clerks were an established feature of 
Republican campaigning, seem to have come back. Every Ohio clerk 
has been called upon for his “ voluntary” offering to help McKinley, 
and now it is the Pennsylvania clerks who are being asked to put up 
some money to arrest the drift in their State toward the triumph of 
the Democrats on their unique platform, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
Contrary, it is said, to the instructions of Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker, a list was made up by a clerk in his department of all the per- 
sons holding office who are credited to Pennsylvania. The result 
may be seen in the following letter : — 
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“ HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 
“CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Sept. 25, 1891. 
“ My dear Sir,— The importance of the present campaign should 
not be underestimated. This contest is but a forerunner of 1892. 


A Democratic victory, or even a meagre Republican majority, now | 
would seriously cripple us in the great tariff battle soon to open. | c1On ; 

‘ Mags po 7 | yourself by thinking you are safe in any event. 
| canism and fealty to the party by attending this conference.” 


Only a few weeks are left for active work, November 3 being election 
day. Our vast organization must be gotten into line for its best effort 
on that day. We cannot perfect such an organization as is necessary 
in an ‘off year’ like the present, when there is always more or less 
difficulty in arousing the people and getting them to the polls, unless 


we receive financial help. Knowing your activity and liberality in | S!0 C . 
2 e. y J | this moment to turn his attention to the performance of the duties of 
| his office— Boston Post, Oct. 12, 1891. 


behalf of the party, we invite your earliest convenient subscription to 
the State Committee, and we especially request that it be made as 
liberal as possible. Yours very truly, 

“Louis A. WATRES, Chairman.” 
— Boston Post, Sept. 28, 1891. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S EXHIBIT. 


Commissioner Roosevelt urges upon the World’s Fair managers 
the desirability of a hunter’s exhibit in connection with the great 
show. 
kinds of American game of the larger sort and specimens of the 
smaller game animals.” He suggests that he has nine pairs of elk- 
horns, got during his last month’s outing among the Shoshones, 
which he might contribute. 

But an exhibit of greater importance would be the heads of those 
Baltimore officials of the civil service which Commissioner Roosevelt 
offered to the President two months ago, and which Mr. Harrison 
declines to take. 
heads of the gentlemen of the Old Dominion Club, marked by him 
as specimens more than a year ago and yet ungathered, with the 
heads of Congressman Wadsworth, Collector Hendricks, and Post- 


master Van Cott, he would have a collection worth going to Chicago | 


to see 

Mr. Roosevelt says he “knows where the rifle used by Davy 
Crockett can be secured.” He ought to secure it, then, for use in 
his official hunt for violators of the law. His present weapons do not 
bring down the game.— Boston Post, Oct. 10, 1891. 


FOLLOWING THE PRESIDENT’S LEAD. 


NEw York, Oct. 1, 1891. General Husted was unusually amiable 
all day to-day. The announcement that President Harrison had sent 
his check for $500 to Candidate Fassett’s campaign fund had lifted 
care from his shoulders. 

Before that the federal employees in the custom-house, the post- 
office, the appraiser’s stores, and in the internal revenue department, 
had been rather diffident about chipping in. 
where they stood. But, with the President chipping in, they were 
satisfied to follow his lead; and, to-day being pay day in all the federal 
departments, they gallantly trod the pathways leading to General 
Husted’s bureau at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and contributed like 
little men. 

General Husted’s spirits rose with every dollar. One trembling cus- 
tom-house man, fearing that a lift of $25 would not be in accord with 
the general’s ideas of magnificence, gently told how he would do 
better if he could, and probably later in the campaign would make a 
second contribution. 

“That’s all right, me boy,” replied the general: 
patriot.” 

Collector Hendricks, Surveyor Lyon, Appraiser Cooper, Naval 
Officer Willis, Postmaster Van Cott, and all their immediate subordi- 
nates, and all of the rank and file, it was announced on the highest 
authority, had received Treasurer Wadsworth’s circular, and they 
would quickly respond. Marshal John Wesley Jacobus and United 
States District Attorney Mitchell and their subordinates have also 
signified their intention of swelling the Fassett fund. 

All this was contingent upon the President’s interest in the fight. 

Hon. Roswell P. Flower’s room in the Hoffman House annex con- 
tinued to be the Democratic campaign headquarters to-day. Mr. 
Flower was there all day, and welcomed and conferred with as many 
callers as on the previous day.— Boston Herald, Oct. 2, 1891. 


“you are a 


BULLDOZING THE CLERKS. 


For some reason the first draft upon the salaries of clerks in the 
departments at Washington for the Republican campaign fund in 
Ohio has not produced the amount which the exigencies of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s losing fight demand. The agent of the Ohio committee in 
Washington, therefore, has sent out another notification, in which the 
threats contained in the earlier circular are made more definite. In 








“ The exhibition,” he says, “should embrace the heads of all | 


If to these Mr. Roosevelt were able to add the | 


They scarcely knew | 


[Ocr., 1891. 


this he summons the clerks to call in person at the office of certain 
attorneys, and says : — 

“The necessity of electing Major McKinley by a decisive majority 
on the issue joined is imperative. The election of a Republican 
legislature is of still greater importance. So the major says himself. 
‘Self-preservation is the first law of human nature.’ Don’t deceive 
Show your Republi- 


It is not understood that the money collected by Congressman 
Wadsworth from the clerks in the New York custom-house and 
post-office, in violation of law, has been returned. Indeed, Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt would have his hands fuil if he could be induced at 


THE OFFICE-HOLDERS AT WORK. 


The Republican primaries in Jefferson County have left the party 
in anything but a happy and united condition. TZhe expenditure of 
about $3,000 by one candidate to secure delegates to a district conven- 
tion created the impression that the county is becoming one of the 
most corrupt in the State. ‘ 

The work of federal office-holders who left their official duties to 
work the caucuses has awakened honest people to a sense of their 
obligations to the State, and it is not unlikely that charges will be 
preferred against the head of the Cape Vincent custom-house and 
some of his subordinates.— Watertown (N.Y.) Despatch to New York 
Times, August 29. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AN “ISSUE.” 


We hear a great deal in these days about party “issues,” and many 
excellent people regret that civil service retorm has never been and 
never will be an “issue.” These civil service reformers still cling to 
the idol of party or a party leader, and they really mean that Platt and 
Hill and Gorman and Quay and their gillies dictate the “issues” of 
their respective parties. If an issue springs from a condition of things 
that flood the country with facts, the spoils system is at this moment 
the greatissue in this country, in spite of scant mention in any plat- 
form. This paper means to gather the facts of municipal, State, and 
national spoil, and put them into condensed shape for people too busy to 
getthemthemselves. There is not a month that its space is sufficient 
to print one-twentieth of what it collects, and it is a conservative esti- 


| mate that it is not able to collect one-twentieth of what is printed. 


Such a floodgate of spoil, touching every phase of public life, as Tam- 
many opens, this paper has to pass by. If gathered into a book as 


| the facts appear from day to day in the New York papers, it would 


form the most astounding and incomprehensible manifestation of this 
century. It is criminal; it lays a vile touch upon the administration 
of justice; it blackmails; it steals; it corrupts far and wide; and, 
though this is known by the best men of both parties in New York, 
its power is as great and as far-reaching as it ever was. So far as 
any sign shows to-day, Tammany may last forever. Why, indeed, 
should Tammany and Tom Platt make an “issue” on civil service 
reform, when their power and life are dependent upon spoil? — Crv/ 
Service Chronicle, Indianapolis, [nd., September, 1891. 


A POSTMASTER’S CONVENTION. 


The republican county convention met in Ithaca September 5. 
Postmaster E. E. Robinson, who is employed by the United States 
government at a salary of $3,000 a year to keep an eye on the post- 
Office, when not engaged in his regular business, despatching trains 
on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, at once assumed control of the conven- 
tion. For some reason, probably to discourage the attendance of too 
many spectators, those who had charge of the matter had furnished 
only about the requisite number of seats to accommodate the dele- 
gates. 
~ The postmaster called attention to the fact that many of the seats 
intended for delegates were occupied by spectators, and requested 
that they should be vacated to make room for delegates who were 
standing. ... The postmaster thought the debate had proceeded far 
enough, and, producing that well-known weapon used in debate,— 
which ex-farmer Enz is responsible for introducing into Republican 
county conventions,— he moved the previous question, which was 
promptly carried; and Counsellor Baker was crushed again, and with 
him the young Republican orator who had the temerity to say some- 
thing about the question which he was trying to debate. 

The vote on the postmaster’s motion revealed the strength of the 
machine, and it was apparent that Almy would receive the nomination 
for county judge, which he did on the first formal ballot, his vote 
being 64, or ten more than the number required 
the postmaster adjourned his convention.— /thaca(N. Y.) Democrat, 
September Io. 





